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RECENT ACCESSIONS 




BAPTISMAL FONT FROM VENICE. ABOUT XIII CENTURY. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 



The new acquisitions of the De- 
troit Institute of Art belong mostly 
to the fields of sculpture and the dec- 
orative arts of the Gothic and Ren- 
aissance periods, forming thus a 
most valuable addition to the excel- 
lent James E. Scripps collection of 
early paintings in the Museum. 

Great periods of art cannot be 
understood by a knowledge of their 
paintings alone, even if that art ex- 
presses sometimes the highest ideas 



of such a period. The foundation 
of all artistic culture lies in the de- 
velopment of the minor arts, whose 
importance in the earlier periods 
should be made clear in every muse- 
um. It is not only more enjoyable 
to see rooms in which decorative 
arts of a period are shown together 
with paintings, so that after looking 
at flat surfaces the eye may rest by 
looking at plastic forms; it is also of 
great educational value to have the 
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style of paintings explained by the 
similar style found in sculpture or 
objets d'art of the same epoch. Be- 
sides it should encourage the work- 
men of our day to see how essential 
the development of the minor arts 
has been in the past for the building 
up of artistic culture. 

A very remarkable example of the 
beginning of Gothic art in Italy 
is the large Baptismal Font carved 
in stone, from Venice. It is almost 
like a companion-piece to the one 
which was bought years ago by the 
Berlin Museum, and which dates 
from the same period, the end of the 
XIII Century. The support, con- 
sisting of a male figure sitting on a 
lion, is still Romanesque in style, 
while the reliefs on the basin and 
the arches framing them show the 
beginnings of Gothic influence. For 
instance, the folds of the garment 
of the angel who chases Adam and 
Eve from Paradise have already the 
Gothic curved lines, and the form 
of the arches on the upper part of the 
fountain is characteristic of the 
transition period from the Roman- 
esque to the Gothic style. Typical 
of Venetian art, with its various in- 
fluences, from the Orient as well 
as from northern countries, is a By- 
zantine motive, the double dentils 
on the upper part of the support. 
The figure part of the fountain has 
the symbolic meaning characteristic 
of ecclesiastical art of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, a meaning which cannot 
always be understood clearly now- 
adays. The lion is usually regard- 



ed as the symbol of evil, while the 
figure which crushes him very like- 
ly represents the power of the 
Church. There is certainly some 
kind of connection between these 
figures and the scenes on the basin 
of the fountain, which explain how 
Sin came into the world and what 
were its consequences, by repre- 
senting first the Fall of Adam and 
Eve, then their being driven from 
the Garden, of Eden, and lastly the 
killing of Abel. 

We advance more than a century 
when we pass from this fountain to 
the sandstone statue of the Madon- 
na and Child, a rare and beauti- 
ful example of the art of Siena at 
the end of the Gothic period, about 
1430. The posture of the Madon- 
na, forming the famous Gothic S 
curve, the richness of the flowing 
garments which still hide the form 
of the body, the sweetness and 
lyrical sentiment of mother and 
child, are partly the expressions of 
the last phase of Gothic style, part- 
ly the character of the art of Siena, 
to whose artists the spirit of Gothic 
art was more congenial than to the 
more severe and realistic Floren- 
tine masters. The statue is near 
in style the work of the greatest Si- 
enese sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia, 
the predecessor of Donatello and 
Michelangelo. Some critics even 
think it may be a late work by him. 

The right name seems to me the 
one which has been suggested by 
Dr. Schubring in his book on the art 
of sculpture at Siena, that is, Gio- 
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"MADONNA AND CHILD." SIENESE ABOUT 1430, BY A FOLLOWER 

OF JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA. 

RECENTLY PURCHASED. 
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"ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST." BY BELLANO OF PADUA, 1470. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 
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"ST. MICHAEL." GERMAN GOTHIC WOOD CARVING. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 
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^anni Turini, the follower of Jacopo 
della Quercia, who worked together 
with him and Donatello on the fam- 
ous baptismal fountain in the cathe- 
dral of Siena. That this statue 
was a well-known work at the peri- 
od when it was executed is indicated 
by the fact that there exists a terra- 
cotta replica of it in the Amsterdam 
Museum. While the rythmic sense 
of the Gothic style is pre-eminent 
in the garments, we notice the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance influence 
in the realistic modelling of the 
faces of the Madonna and Child. 
When the figure was executed Dona- 
tello had already begun to work on 
the great realistic statues for the 
cathedral of Florence. 

But even in Florence there work- 
ed several artists who were in favor 
of the Gothic tradition and did not 
dare to break with it as courageous- 
ly as Donatello. Among them was 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the sculptor of 
the bronze doors of the Baptistery. 
The style of Ghiberti 's art is very 
well represented by a terra-cotta 
relief of the Madonna and Child, ac- 
quired by the Detroit Museum. It 
belongs to a group of terra-cotta 
reliefs which treat the relationship 
between mother and child in an es- 
pecially charming and human way 
and prepare the road for Luca della 
Robbia's sweet compositions. As 
Ghiberti was the teacher of Luca, 
these reliefs have been rightly as- 
sociated with his delicate art. 

What a contrast if we compare 
with these two Madonnas the St. 



John the Baptist of Bellano, the Pad- 
uan follower of Donatello, a work 
full of the severe and intense realism 
which Donatello introduced into 
Italian Renaissance art. Bellano, 
as the artist who completed the last 
works of Donatello, the pulpits at 
Santa Croce in Florence, is well 
known, and his small bronze statu- 
ettes are among those most sought 
after by the collectors of Renais- 
sance sculpture. The terra-cotta 
statue bought by the Detroit Mu- 
seum is one of the very few signed 
works of the artist, bearing the in- 
scription "Vellano Patavinus Orvs, 
A. D. 1470." Before the inscription 
was deciphered this work was 
ascribed to Minelli, another North 
Italian artist among the followers 
of Donatello, but as the inscription 
is perfectly genuine and the style of 
the work agrees with some of his 
bronzes there can be no doubt that 
it is one of the finest works of this 
great Paduan artist, who, as a sculp- 
tor, can be compared with the painter 
Mantegna. The statue shows the 
same clear and sharp outlines, a 
similar intense feeling for the bare 
forms of nature and a passionate, 
almost ascetic religious sentiment 
to which the subject of St. John the 
Baptist especially lends itself. 

It is interesting to compare with 
these Italian sculptures a few works 
of Northern sculptors of the XV 
and XVI centuries, which have been 
acquired by the Detroit Museum. 
The St. Paul, a French work of about 
1500 coming from a church in the 
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Isle de France shows in a high de- 
gree the French sense for monumen- 
tal forms and decorative beauty, 
while perhaps the individual ex- 
pression is somewhat lacking in com- 
parison with Ital- 
ian sculpture. It 
is a typical exam- 
ple of the French 
Gothic style in 
sculpture, the 
strength of which 
lies in its connec- 
tion with architec- 
ture and its charm 
in the way it pre- 
serves the great 
sweeping lines of 
the church fa- 
cades. This con- 
nection has always 
been stronger in 
France than in 
Italy, where since 
Giovanni Pisano 
the art of sculp- 
ture freed itself 
from the architec- 
tural background 
and adopted a 
more individual 
and personal style. 
The material in 
which the present 
statue is executed, like many of the 
Gothic sculptures in the Isle de 
France, soft limestone, was espec- 
ially adapted to great flowing lines 
and did not allow a too minute 
execution in detail. 

While the French Gothic sculp- 
ures were inclined to place the 




FEMALE SAINT." ATTRIBUTED TO JORG 

SYRLIN, GERMAN XVI CENTURY. 

RECENTLY PURCHASED. 



idea of decorative beauty and gen- 
eral charm above a detailed and in- 
dividual representation of nature, 
the Germans, on the other hand, 
were apt to go too far in their intense 
striving for a per- 
sonal expression 
of feeling, and to 
overdo the details. 
It is curious how 
each nation select- 
ed the material 
which was most in 
accordance with 
its ideas; the Ital- 
ian sense of har- 
mony found its 
best expression in 
marble,the French 
transcribed their 
feeling for decora- 
tion and charm in 
soft stone, while 
the Germans car- 
ved their pleasure 
in intimate ob- 
servation of nature 
in the hard but 
resistible wood. 
In no other coun- 
try has the carv- 
ing in wood been 
developed as much 
as in Germany, 
especially in the southern part. 
Among the most important centres 
of such work belong the two cities 
Nuremberg and Ulm, from which 
the two recently acquired statues 
of the Detroit Museum come. The 
style of the charming, youthful St 
Michael, is very near to that of 
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Veit Sloss one of the three great 
Nuremberg sculptors, of the time 
of Diirer. 

It has the naive, childlike expres- 
sion of some of Sloss's youthful 
saints, their coquettish postures, 
their rich flowing hair and undulat- 
ing, almost baroque folds in the gar- 
ments, which in the present figure 
overflow in wild lines the carefully 
executed armor. On the other hand 



the Female Saint, which is especially 
beautiful through the perfect pre- 
servation of the paint and gilding, 
shows the more quiet temperament, 
the more lyric feeling of the Sua- 
vian school and may be attributed 
to one of the best masters of Ulm, 
Jorg Syrlin the younger, who work- 
ed at the end of the XV and the 
first quarter of the XVI century. 
W. R. Valentiner 



STAFF APPOINTMENT 



Dr. W. R. Valentiner has been 
appointed as a non-resident member 
of the staff of the Museum as Expert 
and Adviser. 

Trained in the Museum at the 
Hague as assistant to Dr. Hofstede 
de Groot, with whom he published 
several books on Dutch art, and as- 
sociated with Dr.Bode of the Kaiser 
Frederick Museum at Berlin, with 
whom he also published many im- 
portant volumes on art, Dr. Valen- 
tiner was Curator of Decorative 
Arts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City from 1908 
to 1914. His writings on artistic 
themes include books onRembrandt 



Franz Hals, Italian Sculpture, Or- 
iental Art, and Art of the Middle 
Ages. He founded the magazine 
"Art in America," and was its first 
editor. He has cataloged many im- 
portant collections,notably the John 
G. Johnson collection, the P. A. B. 
Widener collection, the Borden col- 
lection and the Lydig collection. 
He also wrote the catalogue for the 
Hudson Fulton Exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
1909. 

Dr. Valentiner is regarded as one 
of the best experts in museum work 
today,having a thorough knowledge 
of almost all the public and private 
collections in the capitals of Europe. 
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"ST. PAUL." FRENCH GOTHIC, ABOUT 1500. 

FROM THE ISLE DE FRANCE. 

RECENTLY ACQUIRED. 
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